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[From the Portland ‘Transcript.] 
THE DYING MINSTREL, 


The Minstrel’s hour was come ; and on his couch 
The dying man lay stretched in calm repose, 

His aged form wasted, and shrunk—ill seemed 

Fit tenement wherein so pure a soul 

As his might dwell. His high-arched brow, which still 
Bore signs it had been noble, though old age 

Had ploughed it deeply, and stern ‘Time had swept 
Youth’s freshness from it, was richly mantled 

By the reverend locks which loosely flung 

Their cov’ring o’er it;—and his fading eye, 

Which erst had brightly flashed, lit up by flame 

Of high souted Inspirations, now was closed. 
Around him friends were gathered—gazing on 

In silent sadness there ;—nor e’en a groan, 

Nor word, nor sigh, nor breath, was heard to break 
The solemn hush of stillness ;—and it seemed 

As if the parting sou] close commune held 

With the etherial world, and was e’en then 
Foretasting of its holy joys, and bliss ;— 

So calm the Minstrel lay. But soon the sun 
Laving in gold the hill-tops of the West, 

Gave signal of departing day ;—and then, 

As if some seraph note from yon bright world, 
Some melody from heaven, had struck his ear, 
And woke the memory of other days, 

The harper roused him, and with voice still smooth, 
Though faint, and feeble. called to those around, 

“« Oh, bring my harp, my tried and faithful harp, 
That I may sweep its long-loved chords once more, 
Ere yet I die.” “T'was quickly brought—and then, 
As nerved by some unseen, yet mighty power, 

His thin, pale fingers o’er its strings he flung, 

And touched its thrilling chords with that same skill, 
That magic skill, with which in younger time, 

He woke the swell of witching melody, 

And held the list’ner’s ear, and soul enchained. 

His low, soft voice kept measure with his harp, 
And thus he sang‘ 


“‘T have dreamed, I have dreamed,—far away 
In the realms of yon starry sphere, 
Where Night comes not—but a golden day 
Shines constantly brilliant and clear, 
I have wandered free, 
As a bird of air, 
Through the joy dressed fields 
Of that world so fair. 


I have dreamed, I have dreamed ;—and I heard 
Rich harmony floating round, 
As the seraphs ‘fanned’ their harpe and stirred 
The sweet-toned wires in holy sound ; 
Enchanted and fixed, 
I lingered to hear 
Those heavenly strains 
Which burst on my ear. 


I have dreamed, I have dreamed; and have seen 
Bright angels hovering o’er me; 
Arrayed in robes of such gorgeous sheen, 
As mortals ne’er saw before me. 
Though dazzled, I gazed 
On those robes of light, 
And trembled with awe, 
Ata scene so bright. 


An angel spoke, and I bowed me down, 
At the sound of his god-like voice ; 

He held in his hand a golden crown, 
And he said, ‘Oh, mortal, rejoice ; 








Thy troubles are o’er, 
And soon we shall wing 
Thy soul to its home, 
To its God, and King.’ 


Thus, thus, methought, the angel spoke,— 
And was I only dreaming? 

Yet now my blissful slumbers broke, 
Still heav’n is on me beaming. 


And now, my long-loved harp, adieu, 
Thy aged friend is dying ; 

His lengthened course on earth is through, 
To other realms he’s hieing. 


The sun o’er the hills of the West 
His mild, pale, beams is throwing ; 

And I, like him, must seek my rest, 
To the world of Spirits going. 


In life’s dark wilds, to thee alone, 
To cheer my path, ’twas given, 
And now my soul, with thy last tone, 
Would wing its way ad 
The Minstrel ceased ; the trembling harp-strings hushed 
Their soft and gentle notes ; with that last tone, 
His soul had sped its way to heaven. F. 











‘SELECTIONS, 








Proceedings of the Musical Convention assem- 
bled in Boston, August 16,1838. Together 
with a brief view of the origin of the same. 


CONTINUED. 


Tuurspay Mornine, 8 o’crock, August 16, 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. Hoop, 
and organized by the choice of 

Col. Asa Barr, of New Braintree, Ms. Pres- 
ident. 

Georce Hoop, of Topsfield, Ms. and 

H. W. Day, from Washington, D. C. 

Wituam Warson, Boston, 

J. T. Gornon, Exeter, N. H. | Standing 

C. Tuurston, Fitchburg, Ms. } Committee. 

J. C. Woopman, Boston, 

Wm. Marsu, “ 

‘The Standing Committee reported the fol- 
lowing question for discussion on Friday morn- 
ing. 

“Ought vocal Music to be made a branch ‘of 
education in our common schools ?” 

After the transaction of some necessary busi- 
ness the Convention adjourned to Friday mor- 
ning at 8 o’clock. 

Fripay Mornine, 8 o’clock, August 17. The 


Sec’s. 


Convention having been called to order and’ 


the records read, the Secretaries reported some 
rules for the government of the Convention, 
which were received and adopted. 

The question given out the last meeting for 
this morning was taken up and discussed. 

Objections were made by Messrs. Day and 
Hood, on the negative, and answered by Pro- 
fessor Webb and others on the affirmative. It 
is a matter of justice to say of the two above 
named gentlemen who took the negative, that 
it was not from principle, but only to promote 
the debate. 

By a vote of the Convention, the question 
was then laid over to Tuesday, August 21, and 





the Standing Committee reported the follow- 
ing question for the next morning, “ Is a knowl- 
edge of the mathematical and philosophical 
construction of the scale, of any practical im- 
portance to teachers of music !” 

The Convention then adjourned to meet on 
Saturday morning, at 8 o’clock. 

Saturpay Mornine, 8 o'ctock, Aug. 18. 
The meeting having been called to order, the 
question proposed at the last meeting came up. 
The debate was opened by Messrs. Prideaux 
and Day, in the affirmative, followed by others 
in the negative. 

The principal argument in the negative was, 
that a practical and not philosophical or math- 
ematical knowledge of the scale is necessary 
for the teacher. 

It was argued in the affirmative that the 
teacher is the very one who should understand 
it, that by having such a knowledge of the sit- 
uation of the tones and semitones, his own 
mind would not only be gratified, but he 
would be able to enlighten the minds of others, 
and answer satisfactorily the question so fre- 
quently asked by scholars, “ why do the semi- 
tones occur between three and four and seven 
and eight?’ The rule limiting the time of 
speaking being suspended, at the special re- 
quest of the Convention, Mr. Day proceeded to 
give a very satisfactory mathematical and 
philosophical demonstration of the scale, upon 
the black board. The time having come for 
adjournment, the question was laid over until 
it should be called up again, and the standing 
committee reported the following question for 
discussion at the next meeting. 

“Ts it desirable to encourage a general in- 
troduction of chanting into public worship?” 

The Convention then adjourned to Monday 
morning. 

Monpay Morne, 8 o’clock, Aug. 20. The 
question for the morning came up, and elicited 
a very spirited discussion, during which, very 
interesting remarks were made by Professors 
Mason and Webb, B. Brown, Esq. and others. 
We are sorry, that notes were not preserved. 
The arguments in the negative, were some- 
thing like the following, viz. that the churches 
are not prepared for the introduction of chant- 
ing, that there is often a prejudice against it, 
and that it is difficult to teach it in schools. 

To these it was replied, that it was the old- 
est style of church musie, much used in primi- 
tive times, that it was by far the most solemn 
and impressive kind of music, the words being 
always taken from the psalms and lyric parts 
of the Bible, and the prejudices, if without 
foundation, should be done away. That as to 
the difficulties of teaching’ it in schools, they 
were magnified ; the actual experiment in the 
present class weighing in favor of the affirma- 
tive, showing that it was not so difficult as 
some supposed. The question being taken 
was decided in the affirmative. 

This morning the names of the individuals 
composing the Convention were taken, with a 





view to printing them .in a catalogue, which 
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Eee 
was done, and each member supplied with one 
or more copies. 

The Convention then adjourned to Tuesday 
morning. 

Turspay Morning, 8 o'clock, Aug. 21. The 
meeting being called to order, and the records 
read as usual, the question laid over to this 
morning, came up, viz. “ Ought vocal music to 
be made a branch of education in our common 
schools *” 

Mr. Watson, of Boston, made a few remarks 
in the negative. 

Mr. Lucas, from Troy, supported the affirma- 
tive, arguing, that from physical and moral 
considerations, it ought to be adopted, and that 
from actual experiment, it was practicable ; and 
endeavored to show that the objections against 
such a course were groundless. 

Mr. Hood observed, that the question was 
not whether music should be generally cudtiva- 
ted; that was admitted by all; but it was. 
whether it should be made a branch of study in 
common schools ? That the people were already 
complaining of the great variety of studies, 
that the schools were short and there was no 
time to spare. 

Mr. Eastman observed, that our common 
schools have much to do in forming the dispo- 
sition and general character, and that as vocal 
music, with appropriate sentiments, have a 
powerful influence over the moral and physical 
man, it should by all means be ifitroduced. He 
further remarked that he had frequently at re- 
cess and after school sung with his scholars, 
and found the effect to be most salutary. 

Mr. Hood urged the point, that the question 
referred not to the introduction of vocal music 
into our schools ata recess, or after the school is 
done, but to its becoming an every day branch. 
He hoped that gentlemen would confine them- 
selves to the point. 

Professor Mason stated a few facts; he ob- 
served, that in several schools, in the city, it 
had been made a regular branch of study. 
That it had been introduced into several private 
schools, the teachers of which have expressed 
not only their conviction of its utility, but that 
it did not operate to the disadvantage of other 
studies. He. further observed, that he had 
taught it in the Hawes public school in South 
Boston, two days in a week, one hour each day ; 
one half hour being devoted to the boys’ 
department, and the other to the girls’; and 
that there also the teachers bore testimony in fa- 
vor of the experiment, saying, that, on the days 
when the lessons were given, they had observed 
a fuller attendance, and that it by no means 
interfered with other studies. 

He then observed, that while in Germany, 
the last summer, he had taken considerable 
pains to inform himself upon this point, and 
found, that in schools of all kinds, vocal music 
was an every day branch; and that it was 
considered a regular part of education. 

He said that in some parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, and of late in France, it had been 
introduced by law, and that the universal tes- 
timony is in its favor. 

Mr. Lucas, thought that the objections of the 
gentleman, last but one up, Mr. Hood, were 
now all answered by matter of fact. 

To be continued. 








It is estimated that there are, on an average, 
forty Piano-fortes manufactured each week in 
this city; among which are some superior to 

manufactured in any other part of the 
* United States. 


{From the New Monthly Magazine ] 
ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
CONTINUED. 


If Haydn has not reached the sublimity in his 
“Creation” that Handel attained in * The 
Messiah,” he has excited sensations of a more 
enthusiastic and scarcely less purea cast. We 
have here, for the first time in a composition 
of this class, (for the distinction which: has 
been taken between Handel's Oratorios and 


H Haydn’s Sacred Opera is of little importance, ) 


a free and beautiful, though somewhat florid, 
style of melody, enchanting the hearer, and 
filling his soul with tender, rather than awful 
emotions. Devotion and love are held to be of 
the same class. Thus Haydn has mixed the 
two, (perhaps unconsciously,) and has infused 
the one with a much larger portion of the oth- 
er than his graver precursor. It is not from 
the strictly amatory parts of his work that we 
draw this conclusion. ‘The same passion per- 
vades the whole: when Adam and Eve are 
hymning their Creator, and the bliss with which 
“the Heaven and Earth are stored ” it is per- 
fectly natural and consistent that a character- 
istic expression, combining their primary sen- 
sations towards each other, as well as towards 
their Maker, should display itself. This can- 
not but be observed throughout the third act. 
Take, for. instance, the interspersed melody 
beginning “ Of stars the firmest.” Every one 
expects a totally different object of adoration, 
till the word “ Sun” decides the musical and 
rhetorical phrase ; and there are few who do 
not anticipate another monosyllable and anoth- 
er idol; namely, Eve. Such a construction 
belongs, however, to the entire piece.— The 
“soft purling ” of “ the limpid brook ” is des- 
cribed by music essentially amatory: so are 
“fields with verdure clad,” and even the pro- 
cession of the sun is commingled with the 
same expression; and this it is that makes 
“The Creation” so generally fascinating and 
so popular. ‘The emotions raised are more de- 
lightful, because, if not less intense, they are 
less awful than the ideas of death and judg- 
ment,—the themes of Handel’s immortal and 
inspired work. 

Nor was this all. Haydn applied to aecom- 
paniments the discoveries he had made in the 
construction of symphony. Even singers, Ma- 
ra herself amongst others, have given their su- 
preme admiration to the instrumental parts. If 
the melody mark the strong and lovely outlines 
of the subject, the instrumentation supplies the 
coloring, and nothing more beautiful can well 
be imagined. Not only are the original ideas 
all enforced, but accessories are added, and ef- 
fects produced which were scarcely thought of 
or attempted from the limited powers of the 
means, till his improvements. It is not to mel- 
ody and accentuation alone,—it is not the con- 
struction of passages contrived to imitate the 
language or the objects in a single part,—but 
the enforcement given by the most appropri- 








ate instruments. In the description of “ The 
Leviathan” sporting on the foaming waves, 
“ the lashing of the tail of the monster, and the 
dashing of the spray ” says acritic of author- 
ity, “are admirably given by the sonorous 
flourishes which start from the double basses.’, 
And a still more complete analogy is traced by 
the same ingenious mind between the rays of 
light and the sounds of the representing instru- 
ments accompanying the splendid recitative 
which describes the rising of the sun. The 
less imaginative hearer will, perhaps, consider 





these similitudes to be ingenious, but fanciful : 
the degree matters little ; it is sufficient for 
vur argument that they are new, that they are 
inventions, and open new principles and new 
irains of both mechanical and ideal beauty. 
Perhaps these improvements, though more 
easily apprehended and admired by the many, 
were not superior in truth to those auxiliary to, 
and connected with, that greater combination, 
the symphony. ‘lhis very masterpiece of in- 
strumental perfection was almost unknown at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
At the beginning of the ninteenth, it can 
seareely be carried farther, unless it should 
hereafter be aided by the invention of absolute- 
ly new instruments.” Haydn was the contri- 
ver of that “ melodious conversation.” The 
germs are to be found in his quartetts,—the 
complete development in his symphonies. 
While former writers had not allowed them- 
selves to wander beyond the confines of strict 
science, while the fugue was to them the ne 
plus ultra, Haydn gave to each instrument its 
peculiar character; he enlarged the bounda- 
ries of execution to a degree unthought of, by 
inventing passages, and thus encouraging mu- 
sicians to new attempts ; and, in fine, he de- 
monstrated how much more could be done 
than had been thought practicable. The sim- 
plicity of his life, his uninterrupted addiction to 
his art, his daily habit of composition, alltended 
to the regularity and beauty of his writings ; 
and, if poverty and privation at first chilled his 
fancy, and froze the genia) current of his soul, 
they probably superinduced that method which 
lends a brighter charm to his works. He made 
instrumental music descriptive not only of nat- 
ural objects, but expressive of deffinite emo- 
tions. He first framed a tale in his imagina- 
tion, and worked upon it in his music. Anoth- 
er of his peculiar characteristics is the power 
so to vary a single trait of melody as to give a 
constant air of novelty, yet consisting with 
taste and simplicity His contrasts, “ fine by 
degrees and beautifully less,” steal upon the ear. 
An unity of design pervades all his contrivan- 
ces, and just at that moment when the mind is 
ravished by the multiplicity of change, he re- 
-turns to his subject, and displays his beauties 
with a smoothness and delicacy that belongs to 


himself alone. 
To be continued. 








[From Tomlinson’s Manual of Natural Philosophy.] 
SAVART’S VIOLINS. 


The great object of this philosopher’s resear- 
ches was to determine what were the essential 
elements of the violin, and what were merely 
ornamental or impirical details. On consider- 
ing the principle of the instrument, he arrived 
at the opinion that the vaulted or curved form 
of the face and back is not a necessary part of 
the structure. In the experimental violin 
which he constructed, he employed flat surfa- 
ces of very thin wood. The face and back 
were each formed of two pieces, similar and 
equal to each other, 2 3-4 lines thick at one edge, 
and gradually tapering towards the other edge, 
which was about one line thick; the thick 
edges of the two were then joined together. 
The next peculiarity which we may mention 
is, that the sides of the instrument were straight 
instead of being fancifully curved, as in ordina- 
ry violins. The reason for this change was, 
that the sides might enter into undisturbed vi- 
bration from corner to corner of the instrument, 
and thus aid the sound, which is prevented in 





the common construction. The form of the 
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instrument was that of a trapezium, or four-si- 
ded figure, of which the end near the handle 
was shorter thanthe remote end. There is, in 
common violins, a bar, called the bar of harmo- 
ny, passing along the under surface of the face 
of the instrument, for the purpose of strength- 
ening it. This bar is placed a little on one side 
of the middle line or axis of the instrument, 
and the sounding-post, or sowl, is placed at a 
short distance on the other side. Now this is 
a defective arrangement, as the bar stiffens, and 
retards the vibration of one side of the axis more 
than of the other. Savart. therefore, placed his 
bar of harmony along the central axis, and thus 
equalized the vibratory power on its two sides. 

The sounding-post has usually been consid- 
ered as a kind of support for the upper surface, 
but, Savart found that its only effect was to 
communicate the vibrations from the face to 
the back of the instrument, and the point at 
which he fixed the post in his violin was such 
as to convey the sonorous vibrations more per 
fectly and energetically from the face to the 
back of the instrument. An improvement was 
next made in the perforations of the face of 
the instrument. Savart covered the two holes 
on the face of a violin with paper, and found 
that the sound was very materially injured 
thereby ; this he attributed to the stoppage ol 
communication between the air within the 
body of the instrument and the external air. 
Having thus determined what was the real of- 
fice performed by these holes, he next directed 
his attention to the form in which they are 
generally made. The form represents an Ital- 
ian S; but Savart considered that the margin 
of such an aperture must necessarily be various- 
ly affected in its vibration, according as it coin- 
cided with, or was inclined to, the direction of 
the fibres of the wood. He accordingly made 
those openings in the form of a parallelogram, 
that is, the edges were straight and parallel. 
By this arrangement the fibres and the margins 
of the holes were in the same direction, and the 
vibrations of the wood at those parts were ren- 
dered more symmetrical, while at the same 
time fewer fibres were out. 

There can be no doubt that many parts of 
ordinary violins tend to damp rather than 
to improve the tones. Accordingly, Savart 
took every precaution to ensure co-operation 
in every part of his violin, as much as possible. 
Before the insirument was put together, he 
brought the tablets which were to form the 
face and back into precisely the same vibratory 
state; as that each one should yield the same 
sound, and the same modal distribution of sound 
on its surface, as the other. He conjectures 
that the old makers were cognizant of the im- 
portance of this adjustment. 

Here, then,we see in how many ways Savart’s 
violin differed from those ordinarily constructed. 
Ist, The tablets were flat. 2d. They were thicker, 
and therefore stronger than the ordinary curved 
tablets ; their flat form rendering them capable 
of vibrating more readily. 3d. The bar of har- 
mony was so placed as not to stiffen one-hali 
of the face more thanthe other. 4th. The soul 
or sounding: post, was placed so as to convey 
the vibrations from the upper to the lower tab- 
let more energetically. Sth. The sides of the 
instrument were made straight, so as to add, 
by their facility of vibration, to the sonorans 
effect. 6th. The apertures in the upper tables 


were straight instead of curved, so that, whilé 


the permitted communication between the in 
ternal and external air, they also aided the gen- 
eral effect by the vibration of straight margins. 








These being the general points of diflerence 
between the common violin and that construct- 
ed by Savart, the success of the attempt was 
soon put to a severe test. M. Lefebvre, the 
celebrated Parisian violinist, was requested to 
compare the tone of his best violin with Sa- 
vart’s. ‘The result was, that the old one was 
found to have more brilliancy, but the new 
one more evenness of tone. Savart remarks, 
that many of the best violins are more insensi- 
ble to some notes than to others. ‘This he at- 
tributes to the circumstance that, through the bad 
adjustment of the bar, post, etc. the facility of 
vibrating in accordance with some notes is less 
than with others ; whereas, in his own instru- 
ment, freedom and facility of vibration were 
provided for in every way. When the old vio- 
lin belonging to Lefebvre and the new one of 
Savart were played alternately in an adjoining 
apartment, the tones of the two could not be 
distinguished from each other, except by a lit- 
tle more sweetness in the new one. 

This was probably the first attempt to reduce 
fiddle-mmaking to scientific principles ; and the 
success which attended it ought to encourage 
similar efforts. Savart made many violins 
such as we have described, which had no pre- 
tensions to elegance or high finish, but all pos- 
sessing the desirable qualities which we are in 
the habit of attributing to the “ good old” vio- 
lins. Should any of our readers be of a me- 
chanical turn, they might construct good vio- 
lins at the cost of a few shillings, by attention 
to the main points of difference between the com- 
mon instruments and those above described ; all 
of which latter were made by Savart’s own hands. 





[From the,Christian Mirror.] 
GENERAL CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 

The exercise of the lungs and the organs of 

speech in singing contribute to health. 
Physical exercise, especially in youth, grad- 
uated always short of the point of exhaustion, 
imparts strength and health not only to the part 
or organ exercised, but also to the whole system. 
The systems of individuals who have been 
trained from boyhood to the most vigorous ex- 
ercise, acquire the most strength; but this 
can only be retained by constant exercise. 
There is a certain amount of vital activity in 
the living, animal system which alone is con- 
sistant with health. ‘There is a particular pro- 
portion in the activity of the different parts of 
the living system which must be maintained in 
order to preserve health There is also a cer- 
tain relation existing between the quantity 
of the blood and the volume of the lungs of ev- 
ery animal which is essential to health. The 
blood passes into the lungs to give up its car- 
bonic acid to the air and receive from its oxy- 
gen gas. The effect of which is to preserve 
the health of the system. The amount of car- 
bonic acid emitted and oxygen received daily, 
is estimated at “about 40,000 cubic inches.” 
In every healthy system, the relative propor- 
tion of the volume of the lungs and the blood 
is such, that the process of the aeration of the 
blood in the lungs is rendered perfect and salu- 
tary. But when this delicately adjusted equili- 
briam is destroyed, by violation of any of the 
laws of life, such for instance as the accumulation 
of too much blood by habits of gluttony, or re- 
duction of the volume of the lungs by “tight 
lacing,” or want of full inflation by neglect of ex- 
ercise, then the penalty must be suffered, disease 
is the consequence—and it usually locates on 
the lungs, where the act of violence is commit- 
ted. Many eminent physicians are now of 
opinion that consumption can generally be re- 








ferred to the want of a full expansion of the 
lungs at every breathing or respiration. Per- 
sons of sedentary habits, who never run a step, 
voluntarily, either up stairs or down, if compelled 
to run a few steps, will complain of pain in the 
lungs. And the cause is the walls of some of 
the air cells, which have not been kept con- 
stantly expanded with air, have partially or 
entirely adhered, or grown together. And 
now the air, by rugged exercise, is forced into 
them, and the separation of the walls produces 
irritation and pain. Females who practice 
“tight lacing” compress the lungs till the 
first set of air cells at the circumference be- 
come impermeable and adhesion forms between 
their walls. The compression 1s continued, 
and the next tier of cells become inaccessible 
to air, and this process frequently goes on till so 
much of the external portion of the lungs be- 
comes indurated as to form a solid wall of a 
half inch or more in thickness, while the inter- 
nal portion of cells, consisting in some cases of 
not more than one third of the original number, 
can only be filled with air.—And were it not 
that “tight lacers” compress the stomach a 
little, and take less food and thus reduce the 
quantity of the blood in some proportion to 
the lungs, they would die much earlier than 
they now do. And we advise all who lace a 
good deal to eat but little. But what has this 
to do with singing ? Why I will tell you. Sing- 
ing expands the lungs and aids them in re- 
sisting compression and maintaining their 
relative proportion of size to the volume of the 
blood. And the more compressive power is ap- 
plied without, the more expansive power should 
be employed within. Singing is the most ap- 
propriate exercise for the Jungs. Long strains 
of music produce more gradual and full expan- 
sions of the lungs, alternated with more gentle 
and perfect collapses, than any other exercise. 
The benefits derived from such daily exercises 
as are adapted to expand the lungs, can only 
be fully appreciated by those who understand 
the connection between the respiratory and cir- 
culating functions. A physician of this State, 
supposed to have had consumption for some 
vears, read an author on the benefits of ranning 
in the morning for affections of the lungs, and 
he “ commenced action forthwith.” The first 
morning-he ran only a few rods, when respira- 
tion became so difficult, attended with somuch 
pain, that he was obliged to lie down to rest. 
Next day he increased the distance a little with 
less inconvenience ; and continued to increase 
the distance daily, till he was able to run outa 
half mile and returned without inducing labo- 
rious breathing or pain, and thereby regained 
the full use of his lungs. A minister in Mas- 
sachusetts assured me that the same beneficial 
effects resulted to him by exercising the lungs 
in singing. And if parents knew the advan- 
tages of some system of rugged daily exercise 
of the Jungs especially while their children are 
at school—if they did not wish to sing, they 
would require the teacher to make them laugh 
at least 15 minutes in each day. “ Hark! 
What noise is that?” “ Oh ’tis the children” 
“just let loose from school.” “They always 
make just such a terrible sitcenine te 
master has'repéatedly whipt them for it, but 
you might just as well tell them not.to use their 
legs as their throats after they get out of school.” 
{rue enough you might. ‘The master com- 
mands them to hold their tongues, but nature 
says, laugh and scream. He says their “ shrill 
voices and their bursts of glee’’ are an “ out- 
rage on society.” She says longer silence 
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would be an outrage on health and a violation 
of her laws. The voice and lungs have been 
confined all day and now there is an intuitive 
demand for exercise. Now if children had 

musical recreation every day, they would not 
need or desire more violent and less healthy 
exercises. This would answer for amusement, 
relaxation and exercise, and would, atthe same 
time, store the mind with useful thoughts and 
refined feelings, and improve the heart and the 
life. And if there were no other reasons why 
vocal Music should be taught in the primary 
schools, its good effects on the health generally 
and especially its tendency to prevent and mit- 
igate consumptions, “ in this land of consump- 
tions” is of itself a sufficient reason for its gen- 
eral cultivation. C. G. Parsons. 


[Correspondence of the Nantucket Inquirer.} 
Paris, Oct., 1838. 

A few evenings since I went to Busard’s 
Concert.—This Concert Room, is very well 
adapted to the use for which it was intended, 
and it would be strange if it were not, consider- 
ing that it is situated in one of the most fash- 
ionable quarters of Paris, the Rue Neuve Viv- 
ienne and near the Place de la Bourse.—IJt is 
about one hundred and fifty feet square, with 
an orchestra large enough to contain ninety 
musicians, which is the ordinary number, at- 
tached to the nightly Concerts. There are 
boxes at the sides, and chairs, and settees, for 
the accommodation, of those who feel disposed 
to occupy them. There is a space of 8 feet 
wide, around the room, with thick mats to 
walk upon, which prevent the sound of your 
feet being heard. Adjoining the Concert 
Room, is a splendid Caffe, where you can pro- 
cure whatever refreshinents you may desire, 
which are extra. During the evening, I had 
the pleasure of listening to a Solo upon the 
Violin, executed by a young lad named Hippo- 
lite, twelve years old, the music was composed 
by M. de Beriot, the last hasband of Madame 
Malibran. I have classed the boy among the 
seven wonders. I also heard a Solo upon a 
new instrument called the Melo-Thon; it is 
an improvement upon the Accordion, but does 
not resemble it in any respect but in tone. It 
is shaped like the Violoncello, and has a short 
neck, say four inches long, and two and a half 
wide; the neck is covered with a silver plate, 
which is pierced full of holes; by fingering 
this neck, and working the bellows at the bot- 
tom, you can produce the most delightful and 
harmonious sounds. It was played by a man 
named Leelere, who performs admirably well. 
The masie in general is very fine at this place. 
It did not strike me that Mons. Busard has a 
face expressive of great musical talents, but he 
with others have contributed in bringing that 
science to the perfection to which it has arrived. 





SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND AT PHILADELPHIA. 


After we entered, the teacher asked if | 
would like to have my name printed; on my 
answering in the affirmative, he called Mary 
Ann! A very pleasant looking girl of fifteen 
groped her way easily to the table, where the 
box of blocks was*placed; the letters are 
pricked, not colored. While Mary Ann was 
forming my name, she held a kind of converse 
with the blocks, now jesting, now scolding 
if the right letter did not eet her touch, but 
all in a low, pleasant tone. The name was 
completed without mistake in a few minutes, 
A little bay spelt at my request, and Mary Aan 
was next called to read a chapter from one o{ 





| 
| 


the Gospels in raised letters. She ninth rapid- 
ly, but no oratorical tone has ever fallen with 
such power on my ears as the words of Jesus 
from the lips of that blind girl. The teacher 
then gave out arithmetical questions of great 
difficulty, which he himsel! worked on the black- 
board. Nothing could be more earnest or am- 
bitious than the air with which they went to 
work to calculate, or the look of triumph as- 
sumed by those who weve the quickest or the 
most successful. 

At this period their music-master came. 
There was a great eagerness and interest in 
their manner, and many a sly joke was whis- 
pered. They began with a German chorus, 
each part nobly sustained, the girls remained in 
oné room and the boys in the other. I had 
been carried along by the variety and interest of 
the scene up to this point, not a little aided by 
the vivacity, even drollery, which characterized 
the manners of many of the girls; but now 
that their countenances were fixed, their sight- 
less orbs mostly turned upward, and their 
voices swelling in a rich concert of praise and 
thanksgiving, my tears could not be restrained ; 
fortunately the air ceased, and one of Mary 
Ann’s slily whispered jokes restored me to self 
possession. After the German followed several 
English airs, which were succeeded by instru- 
mental music, combining violins, clarionets, 
flutes, horns, bassoon, bass-viol, forming in all 
a grand concert. 

The music being over, the girls separated, 
and we visited the sewing apartment, where 
they began to collect, going unaided to their 
occupations, making rugs, straw baskets, watch- 
guards, bead-bags, etc. etc. As we descended 
to another room, we found Mary Ann at an el- 
egant harp, which has lately been presented 
to the Institution by a Philadelphian. She 
was very shy, but consented to give us her 
first tane ; another young lady played on the 
. Gillman. 








COMMUNICATIONS 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 

Did you ever keep a singing school? If you 
ever did, you have been frequently vexed with 
one circumstance. Almost every school con- 
tains some or many scholars, who have previ- 
ously learned to sing by rote. in suth a case, 
nearly all the tunes they have learned, are 
mis-learned ; and it is far more difficult for the 
teacher to make scholars unlearn these old 
habits, than to learn them any quantity of new 


ones. These erroneous practices are various 


/in kind and in degree, one only of which, I 


shall mention. 

There is, in most old choirs in all parts of 
New England, a habit of introducing certain 
passing notes and variations, which form no 
part of the harmony, and often serve to destroy 
utterly all the proper effect of the music. ‘This 
habit shows itself in three different ways, each 
of which merits particular consideration. 

The first circumstance, that I sha]l mention 
is a habit of trilling on certain sounds, and at 
certain points in almost every tune. Some 
confine this practice to a very few notes, per- 
haps the last but one in the tune, or some other 
near the close. Others are in the habit of 
trilling at every point, where they can produce 
an effect by so doing. Another class of per- 
sons have carried this so far, as to make a 
whole tune one continued series of shakes and 
trills. I recollect one old singing master, who 





used to declare, when under the influence of a 








kind of musical phre nzy, he ‘if music ewebe 
be written, as it ought to be sung, we should 
see it all trills.” Now an old garment may be 
so often patched, that the original can in no 
way be detected, and a sound may be so 
wrought upon by severe trilling, that no one 
can possibly tell for what it was intended. ‘To 
such an extent has this habit been carried by 
some persons, that one might as well undertake 
to write the clattering of hail on the house top, 
as to transcribe their performances. 

Another way which this habit shows itself is 
the practice of sliding from one degree of the 
staff to another, where no such slide was 
written or intended by the author. ‘his error 
prevails in cases innumerable, where the skip 
is through two degrees. In such a case the 
voice is allowed to touch the intermediate de- 
gree, as it passes, thereby making a perfect 
slide, where nothing of the sort was intended. 
For example, in singing the last strain of Old 
Hundred, many Singers, instead of confining 
themselves to the printed copy before them, 


pass from five of the scale to three, from three 
to one, and from two to four, by touching four, 
two, and three successively, as they pass along, 
thus : 


aterm Sc =e — s 
=f fr=p==| © <=> E Se ates ae 

A case where this error prevails extensively 
may be perceived in the Bass of many tunes, 
where the movement is from five to three be- 
fore a close, as in the last strain of Boylston, 
thus : 
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The third form of the error that I shall mention 
isthis. When the movement is a skip of more 
than two degrees, many persons give the first 
tone, and then, instead of atlowing the voice 
to retain the sound for a proper length of time, 
immediately anticipate the succeeding sound, 
during the time of the former note, and while 
pronouncing the former syllable. An example 
of this may be found in the third strain of 


Germany, thus: 
br =~ Hie feet e instead of aaah #5. 
Seger tt SO kas Os (Sy 

This error, though perhaps not so prevalent 
as the common slide, is more vexing to the lea- 
der and more disgusting to the ear. 

Now take these various circumstances into 
consideration, and attempt to sing Wes. 
You will then produce what many people seem 
to consider the perfection of genius, but what 
I call the very height of absurdity. Words, 
* Life is the time, &c.” 
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The question very naturally arises: What is 
the cause of all this strange performance? Is 
there any thing in the nature of the ease, that 
can dictate to the ear such movements? Or 
does it originate in some cause altogether for- 
eign to musical taste and good judgment? [ 
am disposed to believe the latter supposition 
true, and that such habits arise chiefly from the 
three following causes 

First; a habit of instrumental performance. 
This cause of error will of course apply di- 
rectly to but few individuals. Suill, however, 
the indirect influence, thus exerted on the mass 





of singers, is vastly greater than most people 
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suppose. Every one is aware, that a large 
proportion of instrumental performers are in 
the habit of trilling and sliding almost without 
limits. So far indeed is this practice often 
carried, that many are the young tyros in 
fiddling and flute playing, who think the great 
ultimatum of the art consists in shaking the 
fingers with a tremendous flourish on almost 
every note in the tune. The same persons are 
often called on to perform in connection with a 
Choir. The same flourishing system is adopted, 
the habit becomes contagious, and, like every 
other disease, soon spreads through the whole 
mass. 

The second cause, and that, which gives rise 
to the one already mentioned, is a false idea of 
ornament. The chief duty of a performer is 
often made to consist in ornamenting the music 
with such flourishes and variations, as his taste 
and ingenuity shall devise. And many seem 
to have the impressien, that the composer has 
dene nothing but construct a kind of frame 
work, on which they are to exercise their skill. 
They seem to consider it an established rule, 
that he or she is the greatest singer, who can 
flourish in the most splendid style, and distort 
the performance fartherest from the original. 

The third reason that I shall give for the preva- 
lence of this habit, is inability in the performer 
to give a correct tone by the first effort. ‘this 
difficulty originates with young singers. There 
is a time in the life of every one when he 
knows nothing of tones and distances. As he 
proceeds in the cultivation of the art, he learns 
to distinguish the different sounds of the scale, 
and apply them to the degrees of the staff. 
This power of distinguishing the different tones 
is acquired much sooner, than the ability to 
make them with unerring precision. Hence 
arises two habits; the learner either makes 
the best sound he can and immediately slides 
upon the right one, or he slides from one tone 
to another by touching some or all the interme- 
diate degrees. This method of obtaining tones 
soon fixes a habit that is truly inveterate. 

To all these practices [ have an utter abhor- 
rence. They show, in the first place, an entire 
absence of good taste, good judgment, and 
strict discipline. They make frivolity and non- 
sense of the best music in existence. They 
destroy all the elevation of soul, that the best 
pieces are calculated to inspire, and substitute 
a kind of jargon, that tickles the ear, excites 
the nerves, and leaves the heart untouched. 
In the next place, all the harmony of the tunes 
is destroyed by the introduction of new chords 
and new progressions, ad infinitum. Again, 
in the performance of any piece, it is impossi- 
ble for two persons to shake and trill alike, so 
that whatever may be a singer’s skill in shak- 
ing, the effeet of the whole in the choir must 
be to produce an unmeaning chaos, or most 
scientific jargon. Finally, it proves in the per 
former the greatest stupidity, or the most egre- 
gious vanity. If the habit arise from original 
inability to make the proper sound at once, the 
performer should be excused for his stupid- 
ity, if he do not correct the habit, as he advan- 
ces in skill. If it originate in an attempt at 
ornament, his vanity is inexcusable. Does he 
think a tune so imperfect as to need correcting / 
Let him send it back to the author, or erase it 
from his catalogue. Does he think himsel/ 
more capable than the author to decide how 
much ornament is necessary ? better able than 
he to repair the breaches, and supply correc 
tions? Then let him write music of his own 
and not steal the thoughts of his neighbor, as a 





hobby for the grovelling fancies of his own 
weak brain. 

I have no patience with the intruder; I can 
listen to the howling of the tempest, or the 
night screach of the owl, and keep my nerves 
composed. I can face an impertinent loafer in 
the street,—a thief in my wardrobe, or a dem- 
agogue at the polls, without startling; but to 
hear a singer continually trilling and sliding, 
forever tumbling about from one part of the staff 
to another, like Bacchus at his orgies, ora ship 
on a lee-shore, is too much for the endurance ol 
uature, or the case-hardened firmness of my 


nerves. y. B.S 


{For the Musical Gazette.] 

Mr. Eprror.—I observed in your paper of 
Jan. 23, an article signed —W.— giving a slight 
notice of the New Baptist Society in Tremont 
Hall. The article contains the following pas- 
sage, “ As inconsistent as it may seem, there 
were, unless our eyes deceived us, two Fippies. 
and one or two colored persons, in the choir! ” 
Two opinions, I have always entertained with- 
out doubting,—Ist. That in the absence of an 
organ, no better instrument for a treble accom- 
paniment could be found than a Violin or Fip- 
ptt; 2nd. That colored people are quite as 
susceptible as whites of musical impressions, 
and equally well qualified for improvement in 
performance. These opinions your correspon- 
dent seems to consider astonishing. Has he 
obtained some new light on the subject of 
fiddling, and of colors? Or have I committed 
the horrible offence of differing in toto from all 
the rest of mankind? 1 hope —W.— will 
shed a ray of light on this dark subject, for the 
benefit of all who may be as ignorant as my- 
self. D. 
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We are happy to see the onward march of music in our 
country ; that there is a disposition prevailing among the 
people to have regular and scientific instruction in this 
branch of education, which has heretofore been Jeft at hap- 
hazard. In our city there are now three great societies, 
each capable of getting up a Concert, or sacred Oratorio 
which “the public have some confidence,” will be, at least, 
a creditable performance ; and we may say, of these socie- 
ties, that *‘it is not enough that an Oratorio,” this highest 
species of musical art and science, “ shall pass off decently 
well ; for, true it is, that ‘the musical skill and experience of 
many of their members, a good orchestra, the successful 
discipline of an efficient chorus, with other combined ad- 
vantages, raise expectations of something better.” 

Some have asked, *‘ why is it that there is more than one 
musical association of this kind 7 What need is there of so 
many ?”’—we answer, by asking another question ;—why is 
it, that there is more than one establishment of any other 
kind of amusement or business? No one society in these 
In this land of lib- 
erty who can say “ I have the better right.” There are, be- 


matters, can have any exclusive claim, 


sides the three great musical societies alluded to in the city, 
perhaps, ten or a dozen other smaller associations ; and it is 
a pleasing consideration that all, both great and small move 
on harmoniously, without interference or clashing. It would 
indeed be a subject of the highest congratulation to have 
one grand association, uniting all, and combining all their 
powers; to have and owna hall of suffcient magnitude and 
other accommodations for public exhibitions and private re- 
hearsals, &c. The time may come when this may take place; 
but it is not within our reckoning. 

It is not now as formerly in our country towns, say fifteen 
or eighteen years ago, when a propeneity prevailed to attempt 
the performance of portions of sacred music belonging to 
the higher class of composition. The choirs were totally 
inadequate to the accomplishment, both for want of taste, 
power and instrumental accompaniment. The Boston Ora- 














torios and Concerts have been much attended by amateurs 
from the country, leaders of choirs and musical teachers, 
who have learned, that, to perform any portions of The 
Messiah, Creation, David, &c., a knowledge of something 
more than that of common psalmody will be requisite ;— 
that a fiddle or two, a flute and a bass-viol will be of but 
trivial consideration by way of accompaniment, and that 
much drilling and rehearsing will be necessary to acquire a 
proper style and knowledge for performing one single song. 
Sparsely now, here and there only, is the attempt made, 
where orchestral accompaniment may be procured, and 
where there is little difficulty of getting together for rehear- 
sal; seldom, of course, do we hear of a failure of an accept- 
able performance. 

Some have expressed their surprise that this ‘“ music 
mania,” as they denominate it, should thus hold out. The 
Handel and Haydn Society were first organized in April 
1815; and it may be remarkable in the minds of those who 
take little or no enjoyment in musical entertainments, that 
any should continue their membership to this day ; but, we 
believe, the time is coming when such a thing will cause 
no wonderment, when music will be a branch of common 
education, and all, both old and young will have some- 
thing to do with it. Some of the veteran members of the 
H, & H. may be still heard, not only in the Chorus, but 
also in most difficult solos, ‘he musical quality of their 
voices may, ere long, fail them, but we feel assured, that 
the love of song will keep pace with the continuance of 
their lives. 


The Handel and Haydn Society, on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 24th, brought out, for the first time this season, the 
Oratorio of David entire. Mrs. Franklin performed the 
part of the Sister of David in her usual style of excellence. 
Colburn has always given the highest degree of satisfaction 
in his performance of the part of David; but no Colburn was 
there. We know that our excellent Friend who gave old 
Saul is not ambitious for laurels ; and is only desirous to 
oblige and accommodate, and always meets the approval of 
his auditory. But, we shall be excused for expressing a re- 
gret that another one, a veteran in the ranks, well known for 
his distinct and deep-toned bass, should not continue to 
perform this part, since he is ever so excellentin it. Goliah; 
who for all the world, can better personate this energetic 
character than the very gentleman who had it. 
one of the earliest members, and one of the best basses. 
But he was thought now to be not quite equal to himself, 
by reason of, perhaps, a touch of the very prevalent influenza, 

We cannot agree with a writer in one of the daily papers, 
who says, that “ the oratorio was never better done in the 
city.” ‘This runs into a strain that savors too much of puffing, 
and in which, we presume, many of the Society would not, 


He also is 


accord. The overmuch bepraising of this writer is worse 
than useless ; and, we conceive, that the Handel and Hay- 
dn Society requires no such superabundant labor, zeal and 
wordy prolixity to sustain it. 

Some of our private Amateur associations, both vocal 
and instrumental since our last, fave given exhibitions to 
their friends. ‘These are not, of course, subjects of criti- 
cism. ‘They are generally very fully attended, and show 
the interest taken by the people io this kind of innocent 
and rational amusement. 

We understand that Sig. De Begnis is expected soon to 
be in this city, and will probably remain for some time, in- 
From this 
gentleman, as an instructer, we may safely expect some- 


tending to give instructions in vocal music. 


thing more than pretence. 

We were not present at the Benefit Concert of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music given on Saturday Evening last at the 
Temple, by the members of that distinguished and effective 
corps, the Brass Band, to Mr. [:dward Kendall, their very 
popular and talented leader; but the Evening Gazette 
speaks of it in the following terms of approbation. “ It 
went off with that usual spirit and fine effect with which the 
performances by this Band are generally executed and re- 
ceived, The Solo performances were admirably well done 
by the several amateurs, and the songs by Mr. J. F. Barrett, 
sang in good humor. The Harp Solo by Mr. Freemantle 
was touchingly fine, and richly merited the encomium 
which was bestowed upon it.” 

On Sunday evening last the Musical Institute gave a 
benefit to Mrs. Phipps, and the Handel and Haydn repeated 
the Oratorio of David. The particulars we are unable to give. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Ha! ha! ha!—the gale is knocking 
At the good old oaken door! 


And the household pines are rocking, 


As they used to rock of yore; 


Brothers ! brothers !—blasts are flying, 
O’er the mount and through the dell, 


Tempests on the hills are sighing, 
But our yule log crackles well ! 


THIRD VERSE. 
Ha! ha! ha !—away with sadness, 
Is it not a thing unholy, 
To transform the hour of gladness 
Into one of melancholy # 
Storms may come upon the morrow, 
But they’ll pass as they came on, 
Whether we consent to sorrow, 
Or make merry, till they’re gone. 
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